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PENNS AND PENINGTONS., 
(Continued from page 831, vol. 21.) 

William Penn’s publication of his Address 
to Protestants in the year 1679 was succeeded 
by a period of electioneering politics, in con- 
sequence of his earnest desire that his friend | 
Algernon Sidney should be returned as re pre- | 
sentative to Parliament for Guilford. The | 
high opinion he entertained of Sidney’s in- 
tegrity and legislative ability induced him to| 
make all the honorable efforts he could for 
his return. But they were unavailing; for 
though he had a majority of votes, court in- 
fluence was so strong in favor of his oppo- 


nent that Sidney was set aside by political | 


manceuyres. 


In conse quence of his connection with New | 


Jersey, Penn’s thoughts had previously been 
directed to America as a grand theatre for 
the manifestation of what just legislation and 
good government could effect. The recent 


defeat of his friend Sidney increasingly dis- | 


custed him with what he saw at home. The 
unpaid debt which the King still owed to him, 
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|as Admiral Penn’s heir, was therefore now re- 
| garded as a providential opening through 
| whic th another free colony might be estab- 
| lished beyond the Atlantic. His heart and 
| hopes became intense sly fixed on the realiza- 
| tion of this project, which he thought would 
enable him to prove, in the face of an unbe- 
| lieving world, that national government may 
| be successfully conducted on the strict basis 
|of Christian morality. With the high and 
holy enthusiasm of an enlightened mind, and 
; all ‘the religious earnestness of an unflinching 
| persecuted Christian, he entered into the sub- 
ject, and petitioned the King to sanction his 
| project. It was opposed on various sides by 
intolerant men both in church and state; but 
still Penn persevered. Those who were open 
to conviction he succeeded in convincing, and 
|those who were not, sunk into a minority 
|\when it became evident that the royal in- 
| clin: ition leaned towards the request ; and, as 
the King felt it would be an easy way of get- 
ting clear of a debt which he could not re- 
| pudiate, he became increasingly favorable 
| to Penn’s proposal. At length the deed of 
proprietorship was prepared, ‘and the King’s 
signature attached to it under the date 4th 
of March, 1681. On that occasion the follow- 
ing letter was written :— 


William Penn to his friend Robert Turner, a 
Dublin merchant. 

“Dear Friend, “After many waitings, watch- 
ings, solicitings, and disputes in council, this 
day my province was confirmed to me under 
the great seal of England, with large powers 
and privileges, by the name of Pennsylvania 
a name the King would give it in honour of 
my father. I proposed New Wales, but the 
secretary, a Welshman, refused to have it 
called New Wales Sylvania. Then, instead 
of Wales, they ad led Penn to it. Though I 
much opposed it, and went to the King to 
have it altered, he said it was past, and he 
would not take it upon him ; nor could twenty 
guineas more to the Under-Secretary vary the 
name. I feared lest it should be looked on as 
vanity in me, and not respect, as it truly was, 
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in the King to my father, whom he often 
mentions with praise.” 


In another letter to Robert Turner, Penn | 


says that he never had his mind so exercised 
to the Lord about any outward substance, 
adding, “ Let the Lord now guide me by His 
wisdom, and preserve me to honor His name, 
and serve His Truth and people, that an ex- 
ample and standard may be set up to the 
hations. 7 
there, though none here.” 


Throughout we may see that the main-| 
spring of William Penn’s project was a desire | 


to promote the Glory of God on earth, and 
the establishment of justice, peace, and good- 
will among men. These were his goverring 
motives, and they are equally conspicuous in 


his legislation, and in the administration of | 
his provincial government so far as he could | 


control it. But if such good desires had not 
been aided by a comprehensive mind, a talent 
for organization, and great capacity for busi- 
ness, they would have utterly failed in setting 
up the standard which he wished to erect. A 
less active mind with such views would have 
been overwhelmed by the crowd of business, 


and the varied responsibilities which pressed | 
upon him, after the deed of proprietorship | 


was placed in his hands. He had at that 
time a wide acquaintance with the leading 
members of the Society of Friends, several 
of whom had been associated with him in the 
legislation for, and management of Eastern 
New Jersey. He knew those who were capa- 
ble of aiding him in his object, and he availed 
himself of their assistance. 

“It must not be supposed,” says Janney, 
“that the admirable constitution and code of 
laws which have shed so much lustre on Wil- 


liam Penn’s name were the unaided result of 


his single genius. Although there was proba- 
bly no man then living whose mind was so 
free from prejudice, and so fully enlightened 
on the subject of government, yet there were 
among his friends, concerned with him in the 


enterprise, several persons of enlarged minds | 


and liberal ideas, who performed an import- 
ant though subordinate share in the work. 
They had frequent conferences together, and 
the code they adopted was the result of their 
united labors. 

“Tt must also be considered that the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Society of Friends, 
which were first promulgated by George Fox, 
had a controlling influence on the mind of 
Penn, and furnished him with views and prin- 


ciples which, being engrafted into his consti-| 


tution and laws, gave rise to their most salu- 
tary and remarkable features.” 


Penn with those drafted for the Carolinas by 


John Locke, his great contemporary, and | 
adds, “ How shall we account for the remark-! 


There may be room to set it up| 


Janney then | 
proceeds to compare and contrast the laws of | 
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aerate 


|able disparity? Both men were possessed of 
| talents and virtues of the highest order, com- 
bined with humane and tolerant feelings. Is 
not the superiority of Penn’s frame of govern- 
ment to be attributed to tho veculiar influence 
of his religious associations? He was united 
in fellowship with a people whose principles 
and practice were essentially democratic; they 
acknowledged no priestly distinction of clergy 
and laity; they placed a low estimate on he- 
reditary rank, and they laid the foundation 
of their church discipline on the supremacy 
of that divine principle in man which leads 
to universal fraternity.” 

Assuredly Penn’s American biographer is 
right. His social and religious surroundings, 
after he had joined the Friends, had trained 
William Penn’s mind in a direction opposite 
to that which leads to class legislation. When 
he established just laws for all, without special 
privileges for any class, and liberty of con- 
science on its broadest religious basis; and 
declared that no armed soldiery was to be em- 
ployed by the government in its concerns, or 
to be raised or recognized within the province ; 
and that no oaths whatever were to be re- 
quired of witnesses in the courts of justice ; 
he was only bringing into national operation 
what his Quaker feelings and principles had 
previously caused him to regard as Christian 
morals. 

In relation to crime and its suppression the 
great feature of his code was the substitution 
of prevention and reformation for legal ven- 
geance. All the prisons were to be work- 
houses, in which the reformation of prisoners 
was to be aimed at. The means of education 
were to be placed within the reach of all, and 
men of every colour were to be equally pro- 
tected by the laws. Then and for ages after 
the penal code of England awarded death as 
the punishment of a great variety of crimes. 
Penn at one bold stroke exempted from the 
| punishment of death about two hundred of- 
| fences which were then capital in England. 
Wilful murder was the only crime for which 
death was awarded in Pennsylvania. Its re- 
tention even in that case appears to have re- 
sulted from a conviction that if it were abol- 
ished the government at home would have 
interposed to re-enact it. Such laws were 
but the national embodiment of those that 
have been upheld in the Society of Friends 
from its first organization. 

Locke’s frame of government for Carolina 
rested on the assumption that privileged 
classes are necessary in a state. What these 
privileges were to be both in church and state 
was elaborately defined. Dixon says that the 
Earl of Shaftesbury united with Locke in the 
work, and that “ These two liberal and en- 
lightened men had drawn up a form of gov- 
ernment which England received as the per- 
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fection of wisdom.” Yet heir constitution 
and code proved an utter failure. He adds, 
To understand how much Penn was wiser 
than his age, more imbued with the princi- 
ples which have found their nobler utterances | 
in our own, he must be measured not only 
against the fanatics of his sect, and unlettered | 
men like Fox, but against the highest types | 
of learning and liberality which it afforded. | 
Between John Locke and William Penn there | 
is a gulf like that which separates the seven- | 
teenth from the nineteenth century. Locke| 
never escaped from the thraldom of local | 
ideas,—the one hundred and seventy years 
which have passed away since Penn founded | 
the state which bears his name, seem only to| 
have carried Europe so much nearer to the} 
source from which his inspiration flowed.” —_| 
It is not evident that W. Hepworth Dixon | 
himself very clearly perceived the source 
from which Penn’s inspiration flowed. Most 
certainly he has not traced it, if he did; nor 
has he done justice to Penn’s friends and co-| 
workers in their great undertaking. Janney 


| 
| 
} 


understood them and their history better, and | i 


he has brought forward the real circumstances 
of the case; showing the Quaker influences | 
which had prepared Penn for the work, and 
the assistance he received from some of his 
fellow professors, who cordially aided without 
equalling him in sustaining and developing 
the new experiment. 

Dixon introduc es Algernon Sidney as if he| 
were Penn’s chief counsellor and only coad- 
jutor; “so that it is quite impossible,” he 
says, “to separate the exact share of one 
legislator from the other, so intricate and con- 
tinuous was their mutual aid,” in framing the 
constitution and preparing the laws for the 
government of Pennsylvania. This statement | 
does not appear to have any other foundation 
than the writer's own deductions—and, as| 
appears to some of us, utterly unwarranted 
deductions—from a single letter written by 
Penn to Sidney. Dixon. refers to that letter 
as his authority , and he gives the date as 13th | 
of October, 1681, but does not quote from it. 
The reader will find it below.* 





* William Penn to Algernon Sidney. 
**13th October, 1681. | 

‘*There are many things make a man’s life un-| 
easy in the world, which are great abates to the 
pleasure of living, but scarcely one equal to that of | 
the unkindness or injustice of friends. 

‘*T have been asked by several since I came last 
to town if Colonel Sidney and I were fallen out, and 
when I denied it and laughed at it, they told me I | 
was mistaken, and, to convince me, stated that he | 
had used me very ill to several persons if not com- | 
patiies, saying, ‘I hada good country, but the basest | 
laws in the world, not to be endured or lived under ; 
and that the Turk was not more absolute than I.’ | 
This made me remember the discourse we had to- 
gether at my house about me drawing constitutions, | 
not as proposals, but as if fixed to the hand; and 


| cuted, Christian people. 


|“ Both thy letters 
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I must ee sre say a few words for George 
Fox and the early Quakers in general, “ 


whose 
| fanaticism,” and “ grotesque follies, 


” as Dixon 


| terms them, have been placed before his read- 


ers in glowing colors. It is true he admits 
the fanaticism was shared at that time by the 
rest of the religious world, and that what was 
grand and genuitfe in their enthusiasm be- 
| longed to the Quakers themselves. Notwith- 
standing this admission, his reference to the 
Friends as fanatics is re peated. And he de- 
scribes their proceedings in a style which 
leaves the impression that they well deserved 
the title. But his pictures, drawn from the 
statement of their enemies, are not correct 

and, being disterted by their coloring, they 
do great injustice to a most devoted, perse- 
It is quite true, 
however, that their enemies ascribed to them 
every grotesque folly which Penn’s biogra- 
pher recapitulates. But who would think of 


|taking any man’s history from the report of 


his bitter enemies? Such untested statements 
are unworthy of a historian, and unwarrantable 
in a history having any pretension to fidelity. 

William Penn’s mother lived to see her 
son’s experiment shadowed forth, but not to 
witness its consummation. She died early in 
1682. This bereavement cast so deep a sorrow 
over his feelings that for some time his health 
was affected. In writing to a friend, he says, 
‘ame in a few days one of 
the other. My sickness on my mother’s death, 
who was last Seventh-day interred, permitted 
me not to answer thee so soon as I desired.” 


| Lady Penn appears to have continued to live 


chiefly at Wanstead, from the time the family 


‘returned there, in 1659 or 1660, on leaving 
| Ireland. 


(To be continued.) 


as my act to which the rest were to comply if they 
would be concerned with me. I could not but call 
to mind that the objections were presently complied 
with, both by my verbal denial of all such construc- 


tions as the words might bear, as if they were imposed 


and not yet free for debate. And also that I took 
my pen and immediately altered the terms, so that 
| they corresponded (and, I truly thought, more 
properly) with thy sense. Upon this thou didst 
draw a draft as the frame of government, gave it to 
me to read, and we discoursed it with considerable 
argument. It was afterwards called for back by 
thee to finish and polish ; and I suspended proceed- 
ings in the business ever since. 

‘*T met with this sort of language in the mouths 


of several: I shall not believe it; ’twere not well 
i 


in me to an enemy, less so toa friend. But if it be 
true, I shall be sorry we ever were 80 well ac 
quainted, or that I have given so much occasion to 
them that hate us to laugh at me for more true 
friendship and steady kindness that I have been 
guilty of to any man I know living. It becomes 
not my pretensions to the things of another life to 
be much in pain about the uncertainties of this. 
Be it as it will, 1 am yet worthy of a line. 


‘*Thy real friend, Wittram Pewn.”’ 
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THE USE OF TOBACCO, 

And the evils, physical, mental, moral and social, 
resulting therefrom. By Joun H. Griscom, M. D., 
President of the New York Association for the 
advancement of Science and Art, and twenty- 
three years attendant physician of the New York 
Hospital. Pp. 37., G. P. Putnam & Son. 

The effects of Tobacco upon the physio- 
logical organs and functions are as clearly 
manifest and understood as those of any 
other medicinal substance. It has long been 
included as an article of the Materia Medica, 
and is as well known to possess properties 
available for the treatment of certain diseases, 
as is Opium, Ipecacuanha, Digitalis, Bella- 
donna, Camphor, or any other. Like most 
other medicinal vegetables, its peculiar 
powers are dependent upon a special ingredi- 
ent, which is capable of being extracted in a 
separate and distinct form, and which, in its 
natural state, is distributed through the whole 
structure of the plant. This ingredient is in 
the form of a Volatile Oil, obtainable by 
distillation at a high temperature, and in 
which the peculiar properties of the plant 
are nearly #ll concentrated. It is known by 
the name of Nicotine, and is remarkable for 
an unusual combination of properties. In its 
separate and pure form, it has been demon- 
strated to be a virulent poison, when admin- 
istered internally, acting as rapidly as Prussic 
acid or strychnine. A single drop of the oil 
injected into the body of a cat by Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, caused its death in five minutes; 
and double that quantity administered in the 
same manner to a dog was followed by the 
same result. An instance occurred in Brus- 
sels, in 1846, of a homicide produced in a 
few minutes by a small quantity of nicotine 
being forced into the mouth of the victim.* 

A single drop applied to the tongue of a 
cat will cause convulsions, and in two minutes, 
death. More recently, a simple decoction of 
12 grains of the plant itself, in six ounces of 
water, used as an enema, proved fatal to a 
human adult (Brit. and Foreign Med. Re- 
view, Vol. XII. p. 562). Sir Astley Cooper 
and Sir Charles Bell have also related cases 
of mortality resulting from the same cause. 

Another illustration of the poisonous ef- 
fects of the plant itself very recently oc- 
curred in Staffordshire, England. A coro- 
ner’s inquest was held on the body of a respect- we . 
able grocer, aged 29, who had been drinking,| _ The fact that it is employed for the medi- 
and put into his mouth the greater portion of|cinal treatment of certain symptoms, espec- 
half an ounce of tobacco. He would not re-| ially those of the nervous system, is sufficient 
move it from his mouth, and he became in- evidence of the properties above mentioned, 
sensible, falling suddenly, and apparently | while the peeuliar and powerful character of 
swallowing a portion of the tobacco. He/|its action upon the various functions of the 

v erm body, proves epee that tobacco is sole- 
ie mh sa anestee eee, ceunny ~ ly a medicinal substance, and that its use in 
the oil by the distillation of tobacco, and forced it health must necessarily impair the integrit 
into the mouth of his brother-in-law, 30 years old, | 20d soundness of these same functions, whic 
causing his death in a few minutes. are the most important of all. Its use is to 


died in three days, and the verdict was ac- 
cording to this evidence. 

Another demonstration of its fatal influ- 
ence has very recently occurred in Ohio, re- 
ported by Dr. W. J. Tyrell. He was called 
to see a sprightly little girl who, three weeks 
prerennys had her upper lip burned and 

ruised by falling upon a cooking stove. On 
the day before his visit she had been as well 
as usual all the forenoon, but in the afternoon 
her mother had decided to heal the sore; for 
which purpose she emptied the ashes from 
her pipe, then with her finger wiped the oil 
from the bowl, and applied it to the lip. The 
effect was violent convulsions, resulting in 
death within twenty-four hours. 

Like all other substances possessed of these 
active properties in their pure form, this in- 
gredient when applied to the animal structure 
in its diluted form, by smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco, exhibits its influence in various 
other modes. Thus, it sometimes acts as a 
sedative, a narcotic, an emetic and a diuretic. 
In addition to these, when tobacco is snuffed 
up the nostrils, it excites violent sneezing and 
copious secretion of mucus; when chewed, it 
irritates the lining membrane of the mouth, 
and increases the flow of saliva; and when 
used as an injection, it acts as a cathartic. 

But its mest powerful effects are upon the 

nervous system, and the mental faculties. In 
very moderate quantities, it sometimes quiets 
restlessness, and produces a state of general 
languor ; but when extensively used it often 
produces confusion of the head, dizziness, 
stupor, faintness, nausea and vomiting, and 
great debility of the circulation, frequently 
resulting in alarming and sometimes fatal 
prostration. Coldness of the skin, and occa- 
sional convulsions are produced by its long 
continued and excessive use in the form of 
smoking and chewing. 
The action of the heart is affected by it 
directly through the nervous system. Other 
functions also, especially those of digestion, 
are enfeebled by its abundant use, thereby 
preventing nutrition and producing emacia- 
tion and general debility, and, as a secondary 
consequence, impairing the tone of all the 
other functions and diminishing the growth 
and development of the entire body, and also 
of the mental powers. 
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be regarded, therefore, in a similar light as|and of the pulsation of the arteries. A sus- 


that of opium, the value of which as a medi- 
cine is very great, when judiciously admin- 
istered, but when swallowed in a state of 
health, as is practiced by the class known as 
“Opium Eaters,” its effects are invariably in- 
jurious and frequently fatal. 

Its most direct and manifest effect when 
first applied to the animal system, in almost 
any form, is that of an emetic. In illustra- 
tion of this property the writer hereof well 
remembers the results upon his person. When 
about ten years of age, he was induced by 
a schoolmate one morning after breakfast, 
and before school time, to smoke a mild 
segar. A few puffs, very much to his sur- 
prise, sufficed to cause a total loss of the 
meal taken a short time previously, and kept 
him in a state of nausea during all the morn- 
ing, rendering him incompetent to maintain 
his position in the school classes. 

It is sometimes employed for the same pur- 

se in medical treatment, but very rarely, 

ecause of the excessive prostration it pro- 
duces, this effect being more marked than by 
the use of any other emetic, not even except- 
ing Ipecac or Tartar Emetic. This same ex- 
hausting influence upon the nervous system, 
and upon the circulation of the blood, is ob- 
servable in many habituated to it, even when 
its emetic power is not manifested. 

Its nareotie property produces a depressing 
and sedative effect, which, when not needed 
for the relief of suffering, is more or less ex- 
haustive of the nervous functions, and hence 
depresses nearly all the other functions, es- 

cially the digestive, circulating and muscu- 

ar powers, which depend upon the integrity 


and capacity of the nervous system for their 


full and healthful operations. 
From several distinguished medical au- 


thorities, illustrations will now be quoted of 


the evil influences of tobacco manifested by 
other striking effects. 

Mons. Decaisne, in a communication to the 
French. Academy of Sciences, exhibits an- 
other clause in the heavy bill of indictment 
against its use. In the course of three years 
he met, among 88 inveterate smokers, 21 in- 
stances of marked intermission of the pulse, 
occurring in men from 27 to 42 years of age, 
which could not be explained by any organic 
lesion of the heart, thus proving it to be 
caused by disturbance of the nerves which 
control that organ. In nine of these cases, 
when the use of tobacco was abandoned, the 
normal action of the circulation was restored. 
The condition of the heart in these cases he 
terms “ Narcotism,”* and it is characterized by 
intermission of the movements of that organ, 





* A species of numbness characterized by vertigo, 
and a degree of intoxication or apoplexy, accom- 
panied with convulsive motions. 















pension of the practice of smoking is suff cient 
in some cases to cause an entire disappear- 
ance of this irregularity. 


The opinion has long been entertained that 


tobacco is a frequent cause of loss of sight. 
The diseased condition of the eyes produced 
by it is a species of amaurosis (paralysis of 
the optic nerve), commencing with symptoms 
of functional brain disease, and alterations of 


the supply of blood to the optic nerve and 
retina. These affections occur in large excess 
in adult males, being very infrequent in 
women, and a large portion of those who 
suffer from it have been smokers. | 

Mons. Viardin has reported three cases of 
the same disease caused by smoking. In the 
treatment of these cases, the quantity of to- 
bacco smoked was reduced under his direc- 
tion, and the sight was restored in the course 
of a few weeks. 

At a meeting of the Harveian Society of 
London in November, 1864, Dr. Drysdale 
stated that he had recently remarked cases 
of jaundice in healthy young’ men, evidently 
produced by great smoking, such as three- 
quarters of an ounce to an ounce of tobacco 
aday. Profuse smoking, he believed, tended 
to lower all the appetites, whether for exer- 
cise, food, &e. 

Mr. Curgenven observed that dyspepsia and 
palpitation of the heart were among the most 
common consequences of excessive smoking. 
A gentleman from Havana, a patient of his, 
an excessive smoker, who rarely had a segar 
out of his mouth, had, one day, an attack of 
syncope (sudden and complete loss of sensa- 
tion and motion), which he had attributed to 
a habit during many years of smoking on an 
empty stomach. A medical friend of his had 
suffered greatly from nervousness and dys- 
pepsia, owing to excessive smoking. He left 
off the habit and recovered. é a ; 

The President said excessive smoking 
caused nervous diseases, conjoined with dys- 
pepsia, and deranged liver; DILATED PUPII. 
and AMAUROSIS were caused, he believed, by 
it, and in a case he had lately sent to an 
eminent oculist, the ophthalmoscope had 
shown that gentleman that the disease was 
caused by the habit. 

Dr. Royston mentioned the case of a ship 
chandler in Liverpool, an excessive smoker, 
who had acute inflammation of the liver, after 
an excessive bout of smoking; also the case 
of a clerk on the Great Western Railway, 
who seldom had a pipe out of his mouth, and 
who had fallen into a fit of intense prostra- 
tion and died, Dr. Royston believed in con- 
sequence of his profuse indulgence in smok- 
ing. No post mortem lesions were found. 

The truthfulness of these opinions was 
strikingly confirmed during the preparation 
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of this essay, by the observation of the writer, 
in the case of a man 52 years of age, suffer- 
ing severely from dyspepsia, dysentery, ner- 
vous irritation and other painful symptoms, 
who applied for relief therefrom by medical 
treatment. The cause of the troubles was 
clearly the habit of pipe-smoking to the ex- 
tent of 7 to 10 times a day, using a quarter 
of a pound of tobacco each week. He had 
continued the practice sixteen years, and for 
several years past he has complained of 
serious disturbances of the nervous system, 
amounting, on one occasion, to slight convul- 
sions, which, without prompt treatment, would 
very likely have proved fatal. His appetite 
had been so much reduced by the habit, that 
on many occasions when called to his meals, 
he preferred to go into the open air to smoke 
his pipe, and thus greatly reduced his strength. 
Upon being instructed as to the real cause of 
his physical troubles, and the danger to which 
his mental powers were subject, he imme- 
diately abandoned the practice and rapidly 
recovered his health. 

All the friends of our Republic must feel 
grieved at the noted illustration of the influ- 
ence of tobacco smoking in producing dys- 
pepsia, manifested in the case of one of the 
most popular heroes of the Union Army, the 
responsibility of whose present position re- 
quires the most vigorous health of all his 
physical and mental faculties, but which, 
trom his profuse indulgence in the habit, are 
likely at any moment to be seriously impaired, 
to the injury of the Government, as well as 
of himself. 

It is especially to be desired by the whole 
country that in his particular case the favor 
of total abstinence from this useless and dan- 
gerous practice may be speedily GRANT-ED. 

CANCER OF THE Lips frequently occurs 
among smokers, especially on the side on 
which the segar or pipe is held. From this 
jorm of cancer women are almost entirely ex- 
empt. 

The predominance of cancer observed ‘in 
women, of almost all the organs, ceases, also, 
with respect to the stomach, which is found 
to be more frequent in men, in the proportion 
of 53 percent. The danger from chewing 
tobacco in this relation is very great, espec- 
ially as tobacco containing 6 per cent. of 
nicotine is usually employed, and that during 
fasting. Organic affections of the stomach 
are of great frequency among sailors who in- 
dulge in this habit. 

(To be continued.) 


“Now abideth Faith, Hope, Love—these 
three; but the greatest of these is Love,” for 
love is the seraph, and faith and hope are but 
the wings by which it flies—Beecher. 
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PROBABLE EFFECTS OF THE DECISION ON 
THE LEGAL TENDER ACT. 


The following passages from an article re- 
cently published in “TheNation” are interest- 
ing as indicating a possible settlement of the 
controversy now raging as to the mode of 
payment of the national debt. A progress 
toward specie payments, if brought about in 
the manner herein suggested, will be attended 
doubtless with much financial distress. W. 


The influence of all legislation affecting 
ever so remotely the currency of a country is 
so widespread that the approaching decision 
of the Supreme Court touching the consti- 
tutionality of the Legal Tender Act, to 
which we called attention in our last issue, 
is beginning to be very seriously discussed 
among many very different classes of the 
community. The political, or, more correctly 
speaking, the partisan importance attaching 
to the mode of paying the national debt, and 
to other purely financial questions, has caused 
the currency difficulties to be temporarily lost 
sight of; but thinking men have always 
known that before this currency question 
even the debt and taxation fade into com- 
parative insignificance, and that no attempt 
in whatsoever direction to re-establish our 
financial affairs on a solid basis can be of the 
slightest avail until we have first restored to 
health and soundness that foundation of all 
finances—our currency. Not the wisdom of 
our representatives, not the forethought of our 
Treasury officials, but the practical necessities 
of daily business transactions are bringing 
this issue to a settlement—a new and striking 
illustration of the incompetence or back ward- 
ness of the whole body of officials. 

What is the question that the Supreme 
Court will Be called on to decide? Not, as 
many people may think, Is the Legal Tender 
Act constitutional? Issues do not come before 
the Supreme Court in that shape. The Su- 
preme Court, like any other court, can only 
decide questions of right between individuals. 
Brown owes Jones a thousand dollars. Brown 
hands Jones a one thousand dollar greenback 
in payment. Jones refuses to receive it, de- 
mands one thousand dollars in American gold 
coin, and sues Brown for that amount. The 
question for the Supreme Court to decide is: 
What does Brown owe to Jones? and nothing 
more. Brown appeals to the Legal Tender 
Act, which says that the greenback shall be 
a legal tender for all debts public and private, 
and claims that all he owes to Jones is paid 
by the thousand dollar greenback, The court 
decides, supposing that should be its decision, 
that the laws of the country know no dollars 
except gold dollars, that Brown’s appeal to 
the Legal Tender Act cannot be admitted, 
because that act, in the opinion of the court; 
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is not in accordance with the Constitution, the 
supreme law of the land, and is therefore no 
law at all, and that Brown owes and must 
pay one thousand dollars in gold coin. This 
decision, of course, fully and finally settles 
the case of Brown and Jones, and for all 
practical purposes settles in advance all future 
cases of a precisely similar nature, and to that 
extent entirely destroys the force and validity 
of the so-called Legal Tender Act. But, as 
before stated, the Supreme Court decides only 
on questions of right between individual suit- 
ors, and its decision in any one case can of 
course prejudge only cases that are precisely 
similar. It is therefore desirable to state 
more explicitly what the general nature of 
the different cases may be that are likely to 
come up for decision, without any reference to 
the cases actually under consideration. 

The cases likely to come before the Su- 
preme Court under the Legal Tender Act 
may be placed in four different groups: Ist, 
Claims for payment in coin of engagements 
entered into prior to the passage of the Legal 
Tender Act, in cases where the original con- 
tract simply calls for the payment of dollars ; 
2d, Claims for payment in coin of engage- 
ments entered into subsequent to the passage 
of the act, where the contract specifically 
states or clearly implies that payment is to 
be made in coin; 3d, Claims for payment in 
coin of engagements entered into either prior 
or subsequent to the passage of the act, in 
cases between foreigners and American citi- 
zens, where the contract was made abroad, 
and does not specify the nature of the cur- 
rency; 4th, Claims for payment in coin of 
engagements entered into subsequent to the 
passage of the act, in cases where the contract 
does not specify the nature of the currency. 
It will be seen that almost every case likely 
to arise can be placed in one or other of these 
groups, and that at least four decisions on 
four different cases will be necessary to enable 
the general publie to understand how its in- 
terests ure to be affected by the opinion of the 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the 
Legal Tender Act. 

As far as the political and legal associa- 
tions and the implied or expressed opinions 
of the majority of the judges enable us to 
arrive at a conclusion, we are, as stated in 
our former article, very decidedly convinced 
that the court will base all its decisions on 
the declared unconstitutionality of the Legal 
Tender Act, and that, in all cases belonging 
to the first three groups described above, the 
court will decide that payment is due and 
must be made in United States gold coin. In 
the fourth case, however, we are, after mature 
consideration, more inclined to believe that 
the decision will be against the claimant, on 
the ground that, although the Legal Tender 
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Act be unconstitutional, and the very issue of 
the greenbacks perhaps be illegal, yet the 
existence of the greenbacks and their undis- 
puted acceptance as the general popular cur- 
rency wasan accomplished fact of unquestioned 
notoriety, and that after the passage of the 
act and the issue of the currency every con- 
tract made was made with the knowledge of 
the act and of the currency, and with the im- 
plied understanding, which is absolutely not 
to be questioned, that, in the absence of all 
other specification, payment was to be made 
in the accepted, universal, undisputed cur- 
rency of the time. We repeat, if our judg- 
ment of the men composing the Supreme 
Court is correct, they will decide that an 
agreement to pay money, if made before the 
passage of the Legal Tender Act, is an agree- 
ment to pay gold coin; and that an agree- 
ment to pay money, if made subsequent to 
the passage of the act, is an agreement to pay 
greenbacks; and that an agreement to pay 
gold coin, no matter when or where made, is 
an agreement to pay gold coin, and cannot 
be settled by the tender of greenbacks or of 
anything else, but solely by the payment of 
the only money known to the Constitution. 
These decisions would be in accordance not 
only with the known views and antecedents 
of the majority of the judges, but with equity, 
common sense, and the requirements of an 
exalted statesmanship. 

If our view of the approaching decision 
be correct, its main effect will be to establish 
virtually a double currency for the United 
States, by declaring that the only currency 
recognized by the Constitution, the gold coin 
currency, is the only currency that the law 
can recognize; that all debts ef whatsoever 
nature are legally payable in coin; but that 
if contracts exist between individuals calling 
for payment without specifying the kind of 
currency, although the judicial presumption 
thereafter will be in favorof a gold coin cur- 


|rency, yet proof shall be admissible that 


another currency—greenback currency—was 
intended, and that the burden of such proof 
shall thereafter fall upon thé debtor instead 
of the creditor. It is evident that this re- 
establishment of a gold coin currency legal- 
izes gold contracts far more completely and 
more satisfactorily than the otherwise well- 
intended but unsuccessful legislative attempts 
of the last session of Congress, and is, of 
course, as we have constantly urged, an im- 
portant step towards a resumption of specie 
payments. It is equally evident that the 
declaration of the unconstitutionality of the 
Legal Tender Act must debar the Govern- 
ment of the United States from ever claiming 
any legal right to pay its indebtedness in 
greenbacks. But beyond the legalization of 
gold contracts, the settlement of some im- 
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portant relations between individuals, and 
the additional force given to the claim that 
the debt of the United States is payable in 
coin, the supposed action of the Supreme 
Court in declaring the Legal Tender Act un- 
constitutional is not likely to produce imme- 
diate results. It is certainly very far from 
at once restoring specie payments, as many 
sanguine people seem to expect it will, for 
the simple reason that, as we have repeatedly 
shown in these columns, specie payments had 
been suspended long before the Legal Tender 
Act was dreamed of, and that the Legal Ten- 
der Act merely attempted to legalize a state 
of things brought about by events entirely 
beyond legislative control. The Legal Ten- 
der Act did not produce suspension, but it 
rendered resumption more difficult; its abo- 
lition cannot restore specie payments, but it 
no longer renders resumption impossible. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 12, 1868. 


for fear of making a mistake, take them both 
together.” The venerable John Cox, in 
Burlington meeting, referring with approval 
to our dis-use of ensnaring forms, in which 
too many repose a dangerous trust and take 
a false rest, said, with intensity of persuasive 
pathos: “Ifwe have neither form nor sub- 
stance, Friends, what haye we?” What 
greater innovation, what greater departure 
from the spirit of the early Friends can exist, 
than listlessness in the assembly for worship ? 
We should utterly deprecate the introduction 
of any established form—singing, or reading, 
or speaking. But while these would be out 
of keeping with the high, beautiful and 
spiritual standard which we truly, from the 
experience of generations, call blessed, is it 
not far more un-spiritual and (to use the 
homely epithet we seem to have accepted,) 
more un-quakerly, if we fail to “ make melody 
in our hearts unto the Lord,”—if we omit to 
draw near unto Him,—if, while sitting as 
His people sit, we do not really “worship 
Him in Spirit and in truth ?” 

Laying aside then all uncharitableness, let 

















A Srartiine Innovation.—We have re- 
peatedly intimated anxiety on account of in- 
novations upon the good old ways of our 
fathers, in matters intimately connected with 
the safe keeping of vital truths. We have 












longed with much desire that the Society of 
Friends might ever be, “in the midst of 
many people as a dew from the Lord.” 
This has been preciously the case in its past 
history, and the whole praise belongs where 
the dew came from. We have marked with 
solicitude, not.unmixed with alarm, tenden- 
cies which seem to threaten the spiritual in- 
tegrity,of the body, in reference to its ances- 
tral trust. These aberrations have appeared 
in connection with much of earnestness in re- 
ligious life, and with something of exuberance, 
likely to call for the pruning knife of the 
great Husbandman, rather than the sentence 
of rejection, (Rev. iii. 16,) “ because thou art 
lukewarm and neither cold nor hot.” 

But is there not, in some districts, an inno- 
vation more fatal to that spirituality which is 
the essential of our profession, and which 
needs to be startled? Are there not listless, 
lifeless meetings, in which there is but little 
experience of “ lively stones builded together, 
a spiritual house, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ?” An aged and pious Moravian ex- 
claimed in our hearing: “The Friends take 
the substance and leave the forms, and we, 












































































































us judge ourselves rather than others. Are 
we alive unto Christ? 
prayer? Do we, as the beloved George Fox 
enjoined, “hold all our meetings in the power 


Do we watch unto 


of God?” Do we, when congregations dwin- 


dle, when laborers are few, and there comes a 
famine of the spoken word, pray the Lord of 
the harvest that he will send forth more 


laborers? _ 

If all were diligent in attending religious 
meetings, and careful to lay aside, before 
going thither, their worldly cares and 


‘schemes, —if.all were careful to go filled with 


a solemnizing sense of the duty of worship 
and the majesty and holiness of Him to 
whom homage is to be paid, their love set 
upon Him—all their expectation from Him, 
—there would be no lifeless meetings, and 
the succession would not fail. In the silence 
of all flesh, the glory of the Lord would often 
fill the house, and souls, refreshed in the 
realized Presence, would acknowledge “ it is 
good to be here.” 

Rebecca Jones, writing of her early days 
of non-membership and of persecution for the 
Truth’s sake, says: 

“IT now attended meetings constantly, 
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though I suffered some hard things on that 
account. I rejoiced when meeting day came; 
yea, the day before meeting day my mind 
seemed under the preparing power, for the 
solemn performance of Divine worship; of 
the necessity whereof I was now fully con- 
vinced, as also of my unfitness therefor with- 
out the renewal and daily influence of the 
blessed Spirit. The heart-tendering power of 
‘Truth in a very singular manner attended, 
insomuch that if I was not in the enjoyment 
thereof, my meeting seemed in vain.” 

We are, however, far from adopting the 
plaint of Phineas’ widow, when she pro- 
nounced the word Ichabod. The glory is 
not departed from Israel, nor has the ark 
been taken, much as we may shudder when 
it seems to tremble. The very dust of 
Jerusalem is dear, and magnified be the 
power which is able, from the stones, to raise 
up children unto Abraham. It. were most 
ungrateful not to confess the life-giving 
Presence and the vital ministry so often 
known in our worshipping assemblies. That 
Presence is as certain as the sunrise, when 
any number, large or small, are truly gath- 
ered in the divine Name ; and to be so gathered, 
constitutes, in the full vital sense, a Friends’ 
meeting. The Lord is there—we say not, will 
be there, but is—in the midst—looking on 
the heart—discerning the yet unformed 
thought—moving in the Spirit. 

The Church has a glorious, ever-living 
President and Head. Many meetings are 
held, in a good degree, in his life and power. 
Are there any meetings wholly lifeless? Are 
there any members who attend those as- 
semblies in a state of mind as insensible to 
the divine showers of good as the heath in 
the desert? If so, this is an innovation of 
fearful import, and, while it continues, faint 
is the hope for those involved in it. 

Are there meetings where a// are gathered 
in the Name of the Lord? They are ina 
strong tower and are safe. He is there. 
Their bread shall be given them and their 
water shall be sure. Meat indeed, and drink 
indeed. No need for feasts symbolic, “It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profit- 
eth nothing.” 


BaLTIMORE YEARLY MEETING is to open 
on Second-day, Tenth month 19th, at 10 
o’clock, A.M. Meeting of Ministers and El-|the case. A more liberal yearly appropria- 
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ders and Meeting for Sufferings on Seventh- 
day preceding. 


CoMPENSATION OF TEACHERS.—Less than 
half a century ago, schools of high repute, 
conducted by the private enterprise of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, afforded a good 
education to its children, and were extensively 
patronized by others. Pupils were sent from 
all parts of the Union and from distant isles to 
seek instruction from the brothers Gummere, 
the brothers Hilles, &c. At the present day, 
there is no lack of Friends’ schools and col- 
leges of great merit, and conducted by teach- 
ers well qualified. Yet the inducements ex- 
tended by these institutions, for men of the 
highest order of mind to qualify themselves 
for, and devote themselves to, this dignified 
and important work, are not such as to insure 
a continual succession of first class teachers. 
As they become heads of families, they are 
compelled to seek other employment. We 
wish to have our children taught by Friends, 
but we are not as liberal as we should be in 
paying for their tuition. Other institutions 
are largely endowed by gifts or bequests, and 
colleges and academies spring up in various 
places, where a high course of instruction ean 
be obtained at a cost comparatively nominal. 
Why is it that Haverford, Earlham, West. 
Town, &c., are not provided with endowment 
funds of such magnitude that they should be 
able to compensate liberally, and thus per- 
manently secure, teachers of the highest grade? 
Without such endowment this ean only be 
done by a scale of charges which would limit 
the benefits of the institutions to the children 
of the wealthy. We do not censure those 
academies for “ keeping within the bounds of 
their circumstances,” and we are aware that 
they are not able to pay their teachers such 
salaries as will compare with what men of 
talent might earn at other employment. But 
is there no means of stirring up a spirit of 
liberality among Friends at large? We have 
a deep stake in the religious and literary edu- 
cation of all our youth. The annual assess- 
ment for the support of West Town amounts 
to but a few cents from every member. An 
extra subseription is just now afloat for build- 
ing purposes, but not equal to the demands of 
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tion would, as we conceive, be unoppressive| ders the day previous,) and closed on the 
and wise. Haverford should be borne in| evening of 7th mo. 1st. Harmonious labor in 
mind by those whose means are large, either | the gospel prevailed, some record of which is 
when dispensing their annual surplus, or when | preserved in the minutes. The cultivation of 
framing their wills. pure love, in which peace will grow and every 

In Boston there are 665 teachers of public| root of bitterness be excluded, was prayer- 
schools. Of these 70 are men with an average | fully desired. A sense of parental responsi- 
salary of $2,720. The salaries of the women | bility and an earnest Christian solicitude for , 
average $968. In the Latin and English | the beloved youth is recorded, and also a desire 
High Schools:of that city the Head Master|for the maintenance of that Christian sim- 
has $4,000; the masters $3,000; the sub-mas-| plicity which properly characterizes Friends 
ter $2,200, &c. In the Girl’s High, Normal | as a people, and by the observance of which 
and Grammar Schools, where the teachers|@0 exemption is enjoyed from the tyranny 
are generally female, a similar liberality of| imposed by ever changing and vain fashion. 
compensation secures to the pupils what the A concern for the holding of meetings in the 
shrewd New Englanders know to be so con-| life of Christ is thus embodied : 


ducive to the general weal—a good education. The importance of the faithful attendance of all our 
In Chicago, the Superintendent of Public | Meetings was brought into view, and the desire ex- 
Schools has $4,000; the Principal of the High pressed, that we should regard it as a reasonable 
service, and the sacrifice of time thus made, as unto 
School $2,500 ; do. of Normal School $2,200.| God. Tendered by the influence of his spirit, our 
We could greatly swell these statistics; but] hearts dirested into the love of God, and. into the 
; ce . patient waiting for Christ, gathered in his name 
enough has been said to give impressiveness | even at his feet, an individual privilege is felt, to 
to the sentiment that if a succession of com-| Witness that stillness in which we can hear His 
‘ ° ., | gracious words, and know Him in the midst, by the 
petent teachers is to be kept up, if the chil- breaking and ministering to us of the bread of life. 
dren of Friends are not to be sent to the Pub- | Meetings fue held ont acl feasts, and so at- 
5 ates ht - |'tractive, that we feel glad when the hour arrives: 
lic ‘Schools, for the support of which their and, without grudging, leave our business and our 
arents are taxed, there must be devised some | cares to attend them. When any neglect the faith- 
Pp g 
plan of compensating teachers whose intl-|fatendane of Meatings, I a an oidence tha 
. ’ 
tectual endowments are rich, but who cannot | portion; the language being applicable. to them, 
support themselves and their families without | ‘Israel is an empty vine, he bringeth forth fruit 


; : unto himself.’’ Of what avaii will be earthly treas- 
compensation greater than the pay of the un-| ures thus gained in that solemn hour, when it 


tutored day laborer. may be said to us, ‘‘this night shall thy soul be 
required of thee.”? The punctual attendance of 
Meetings in a lifeless manner has a forbidding ef- 
Inprana Y. M. Rartway ARRANGEMENT. | fect. a —— ee to — - oe 
: rs upon the walls, arial as feeders of the sheep, we fai 
1 Snatrzngement has been made with the G:C: & | fo enter into tnd partake of the patares of i 
on any part of the road from. Chicago Marion, ourselves, our influence = to hinder others from en- 
Indianapolis or Columbus to Richmond, for the| ‘mips. But Uf our ‘lite to Bid with Christ in God, © 
purpose of attending Indiana Yearly Meeting of and = walk in the fear of the Lord, our lights wilt 
Friends, will be returned over the same portion of * shine, that others pec es works, i 
the road free of charge. A similar arrangement has will have the effect ~ oe - H — oonvigiyens 
been made with the Pennsylvania Central R. R. Co. of duty to Glory enr Father in Meeven. 
for Friends who may come via Philadelphia and : 
Pittsburg. All return certificates must be used Epistles were addressed to all the Yearly 
within one week after the close of the Yearly Meet- Meetings which exchange correspondence with 


ing. g#-Friends from the east, to derive benefit : . 
from this arrangement, must go over the Pan-Han. | their brethren of the household of faith. The 


dle route from Pittsburg to Steubenville, or they|membership of this new Yearly Meeting is 
must procure tickets from Philadelphia to Rich- 
mond, via Pan-Handle R. R. stated to be 1516. 


The business having been transacted in 

THE PRINTED MINUTES OF Canapa Y. M.| brotherly love, the final minute acknowl- 
have come to hand. At this late date, it| edges the goodness of the holy Head, “ in the 
may not be desirable to add much to the full| humble assurance that He has been pleased 
account ‘ previously inserted from private|to own our coming together, to preside over 
sources. The Y. M. opened,on Sixth-day,|and help us from day to day, comforting us 
6th mo. 26th, (meeting for Ministers and El-! in His love. To Him be all the praise.” 
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Our TRAVELLERS.—Edith Griffith and 
her husband, at last accounts, were pursuing 
their religious labors in England, and were 
at the funeral of our beloved John Pease on 
the 4th ult. By private letter dated the 21st 
ult., we learn that Sibyl Jones was at that 
date at Brookfield near Plymouth, prostrated 
with serious illness, but thought to be some- 
what convalescent. Her disease was the same 
which brought her so low when in the East. 
On her becoming able to travel, E. and 8. J. 
anticipate going to Ireland. 


DUGDALE.—On the 28th of Sixth month, 1868, 
Sarah W., relict of Thomas Dugdale, in the 81st 
year of her age; a valued member and minister of 
Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

COX.—On the 23d of Sixth month, 1868, Levi 
Cox, aged 78 years ; a member of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 

MARIS.—In peace, on the 17th of Seventh month, 
1868, Jonathan Maris, in his 65th year; a member 
of Lick Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

SINTON.—On the 31st of Eighth month, 1868, in 
the 72d year of her age, Martha, widow of James 
Sinton ; a member of the Western Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 

HUNT.—On the 17th of Eighth month, 1868, in 
the 7lst year of her age, Elizabeth, widow of our 
dear Friend Uriah Hunt, and an esteemed member 
of the Northern Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—At the residence of his son J. Gardiner 
Taylor, near Riverton, N. J., on the morning of 27th 
of Seventh month, Edward Taylor, in his 77th year; 
an esteemed member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
[Age misprinted last week. } 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


E. C., at Thorntown, Ind., writes that he does not 
know how much he is indebted, and that he finds 
many othersin the same condition. As was explained 
sometime since, the figures on the printed address- 
labels show the volume or number paid for. Thus, 
21 means that payment has been received for vol. 
21 ; 13 22, that it extends to No. 13, vol. 22. A glance 
at the label will therefore show each subscriber the 
state of his account. Agents sometimes wait to col- 
lect from several subscribers before remitting, and 
from this cause, and from the labels being printed 
afresh at intervals of a few weeks, delay in changing 
the figures may sometimes occur. It is absolutely 
necessary, to avoid confusing the accounts, that 
Agents in sending money give the names of those 
for whom it pays. 

A. Lewis, Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gilead, Missowri—Gilead Meeting num- 
bers about 120 members, sustains a First-day 
school, and is now about erecting a new meet- 
ing-house, 24 by 30 feet, The country is 
beautifully diversified by alternate strips of 
woodland and green rolling prairies, and is 
watered by numerous streams which glide 
over beds of rock and gravel, between grand 
old bluffs and verdant prairies, away to the 
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great Mississippi. We have a post-office, two 


stores, two smith shops, one grist and two saw 
mills, one doctor’s office, and want a shoe 
shop badly. School-houses are being erected 
all over the county, and a railroad will be in 
operation from Quincy up the river to Can- 
ton this fall. In a word, times are very brisk 
and busy here. There are thousands of acres 
of uncultivated land, inviting the thrifty hus- 
bandman to come and make it his home. The 
natural resources compare favorably with 
Ohio and Indiana. Fruit, grass and grain 
abound. J. Farr FRAZIER. 

Mount Peasant, Onto, 8th mo. 26th... 
The Review is a valuable paper, I think, for 
every Friend’s family, indeed for any family. 
I will venture to express the hope that the 
Review may be guarded in making too free 
use of reports, in furnishing detailed accounts 
of the interchange of sentiment in our meet- 
ings for business. Unprofitable remarks 
sometimes drop from Friends in discussing 
details of business,—the Society is not to be 
held responsible for them, and the cause is 
not often advanced by their publication. The 
very full account of the London Yearly Meet- 
ing, while it was exceedingly instructive to 
us, had features which I think Friends’ organs 
ought not to have thrown before the eye of 
the public at large. 

[These suggestions of our correspondent are 
salutary and accordant with the course aimed 
at by the Review. In the case of London 
Yearly Meeting, the details of a too free dis- 
cussion had already received wide circulation 
in print, and it was deemed right to give 
them to our readers with such remarks as 
the signs of the times called for. But meet- 
ings for discipline are properly select, and the 
doors ought not to be recklessly thrown open. 
The Journals of the Society should guard its 
reputation, and prevent the mischief which 
an appeal to print may either create or greatly 
extend. These remarks also apply to the 
propriety of giving currency to half-told nar- 
rations of personal grievance, as in a repeated 
partial and one-sided statement of a three- 
sided case by which a discreditable charge 
against a Yearly Meeting seemed to be estab- 
lished, and which set theological opponents 
of the Society upon the ungracious folly of 
answering a matter before they heard it. 
(See Prov. xviii. 13.) The facts of the case, 
its rights and its wrongs, would not be even 
guessed at by the reader: yet the story is told 
to sectarian exchanges, who snatch it up and 
seek to make capital of it.] 
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BLASTING AND MILDEW. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 

The fourth species of blight which I shall 
mention is mildew. This term is very vague 
and unsatisfactory. By the Hebrews it was 
employed in the most general sense, to desig- 
nate all the diseases of vegetables caused by 
fungi, and often including very different 
pee In modern times the term is hardly 

etter understood. It represents no definite 
idea, or a very different idea to different in- 
dividuals. The farmer, the vine-grower, the 
hop-cultivator, the gardener, the housewife, 
apply it indiscriminately to the effect pro- 
duced by different species, and even genera, 
of fungi upon the objects of their care. Speak- 
ing with scientific accuracy, the term “ mil- 
dew” should be restricted to that disease of 
corn which is caused by the fungus known to 
botanists as the Puceinia graminis. It is de- 
rived from the Saxon words Mehl-thau, mean- 
ing meal-dew. Although familiar to the till- 
er of the soil from the earliest ages, it is only 
since the beginning of this century that its 
true character as a vegetable parasite has 
been known. Previously it was regarded 
simply as a meteorological product, or a dis- 
eased appearance of the corn itself. It makes 
its appearance in the corn-fields in May or 
June, and first takes possession of the lower 
green leaves, which become sickly, and break 
out through the skin which rises round them 
in blisters, into rusty patches, as though the 
corn-stalk had been powdered with red ochre. 
Examined under the microscope, these red 
patches resolve themselves into dense masses 
of round one-celled spores, rising from the 
midst of delicate branched threads, which in- 
sinuate themselves in a complete network 
amongst the cells of the diseased leaf. . At 
this stage of growth, mildew presents so close 
a resemblance to rust that it is regarded by 
some as a mere form. of it. A month or two 
later, however, it presents some differences. 
Not only is it more abundant than before, 
but it changes its color gradually from a 
rusty red to a deep brown tint, and under the 
microscope its spores become pear-shaped, 
each tapering gradually into a stalk—and 
also two-celled, each cell filled with granular 
contents. Finally, when the corn is nearly 
or fully ripe, the straw and the culm are pro- 
fusely streaked with blackish spots, ranging 
in length from a minute dot to an inch. 
This is the fully developed mildew, and, once 
seen, is not likely to be mistaken for anything 
else. It is very common on all the cereals 
grown in this country, and also on many 
of the grasses, and often proves very in- 
jurious. ts effect seems to be to intercept 
the sap intended to nourish the grain, which, 
consequently, becomes shrivelled and de- 


ficient in nutritive matter, yielding a super- 
abundance of inferior bran. When the fun- 
gus is abundant, a field which promises well 
in the blossoming time grievously disappoints 
the farmer in the harvest and the threshing 
season ; the reason of the deficit being often 
wrapped up in mystery to him. 

Such are the blights which affect the cereal 
crops in this country. They occur on all 
parts of the plants infested. One is found on 
the straw; another on the leaves and chaff; 
a third attacks the flower, and a fourth the 
grain. At no stage of growth is the wheat- 
plant free from some species or other. Sea- 
son after season, as regularly as the corn 
grows, so regularly do these: parasitic fungi 
appear with it. They have become at cer- 
tain periods epidemic, like the plagues and 
pestilences in human history. They have re- 
peatedly caused famines in our own and in 
other countries. In this form they were 
familiar to the Jews and the Romans of old, 
and were common in the Middle Ages. And 
though now, owing to an improved system of 
agriculture, they seldom inflict wide-spread 
suffering, yet they have become chronic, and 
every season duly levy a lighter or a heavier 
tax upon the produce of the fields—without 
any hope of its being repealed. The geographi- 
cal range of these parasites is co-extensive 
with that of the corn. They have followed 
the march of cultivation into the wilderness ; 
and wherever new ground has been broken 
up for the growth of human bread, there 
they have sprung up though unknown before. 
On the virgin soils of new colonies, they 
spread with the same rapidity as on the ex- 
hausted fields of old countries. They are 
perfectly naturalized amid the fern-brakes of 
New Zealand, and in the clearings in the 
primeval forests,of Canada. They are found 
conspiring with the inhospitable climate, 
against the scanty produce which the Peru- 
vian peasant wrings from the lofty table- 
lands of the Andes; and the Laplander re- 
gards their presence with dread amid the 
pitiable rye-fields, which struggle into exist- 
ence on the borders of the Polar ocean, 
Every species of cereal has a parasitic fungus 
of its own. The maize, or Indian corn of the 
New World, is attacked by a virulent smut 
called Ustilago Maydis ; a kind of bunt com- 
mits great ravages among the fields of Sor- 
ghum or durra, a grain extensively grown in 
Africa and Asia. Rice and millet are infest- 
ed with several kinds of smut and rust, which 
occasionally prove very destructive. Thus, 
everywhere these insidious parasites, possess- 
ing the power of indefinite extension and 
localization, lie in wait to frustrate the good- 
ness which is crowning the year, and to dis- 
appoint the hopes of the harvest. 

The cereals, however, are not the only food 
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— which are exposed to the attacks of| minute and insignificant, by the sheer force 
lasting and mildew. Not a single plant|of untold numbers they are mightier for harm 
which man cultivates, but is the prey of some|than storms and earthquakes. They have 
species or other of fungus. The produce of|been fearfully and wonderfully made for 
the garden and the field, luxuries and neces-|their dread work. No less than four kinds 
saries, are destroyed and polluted by these | of fructification—spores, acrospores, zoospores, 
vegetable harpies. Some plants are more | oospores—have been discovered on. the same 
susceptible than others, having no less than a/| plant, each capable of reproducing it. When 
dozen parasites; but on every cultivated|one mode fails, another is developed to take 
plant two or three species establish them-| its place, so that absolute failure, even in the 
selves. Onions, cabbages, turnips, beetroot,|most unfavorable circumstances, is almost 
peas, spinach, gourds, in short all the green|impossible. The germs produced by these 
crops we raise, often suffer severely from this | different kinds of fructification are of various 
scourge. In wet seasons and damp localities | sizes and different powers of germination, so 
they spread like wildfire, and destroy every-| that, when a large-sized seed fails to find a 
thing before them. Leprous mildews of differ- | lodgment in the pores and cells of plants, a 
ent species are now and then fearfully fatal | smaller one is sure to succeed; and the con- 
to the coffee plantations of Ceylon, the orange | ditions that prevent the growth of one kind 
groves of St. Michael, the olive woods in the | of seed will prove favorable to another. Thus 
south of Europe, the mulberry-trees of Syria}armed at all points, provided against all 
and China, and the cotton-fields of India. | emergencies, the seeds of these moulds and 
The leaves of these different plants, upon the | mildews go forth on their work of destruction. 
produce of which the welfare and industry of|They are produced, besides, in incalculable 
whole provinces depend, are clothed on such| myriads. On one individual mould upwards 
occasions literally with sackcloth and ashes. | of ten millions of spores have been counted. 
Vegetable epidemics have raged with fearful|One acre of mildewed wheat will produce 
violence over our fields and gardens. The|seeds sufficient to inoculate the whole of the 
hop, the vine, the potato, the peach have| wheat of the United Kingdom. The atmos- 
been nearly extirpated by the Oidium and | phere is charged to an inconceivable extent 
the Botrytis; and their cultivation is still| with them; the soil of every field is sown 
rendered exceedingly precarious in wet sea-|thick with them. Almost every grain of 
sons from the same cause. All the horrors} corn, or wheat, or barley, from the finest sam- 
of famine followed in some placés in the wake | ples, is found, under the microscope, to have 
of these epidemics, and the violent commo-| one or more seeds adhering to its husk. They 
tions which they stirred up in society have | effect an entrance either through the roots or 
not yet subsided. The fungi concerned in| by the stomata or breathing-pores of the plants 
these wide-spread plagues are different from | they infest; and hardly ever can these organs 
those of the cael group. They are called | perform their functions of inhalation or as- 
moulds, and consist of a web of delicate |similation, without taking in from the atmos- 
threads, penetrating the tissue of the plants| phere or the soil one or more of these spor- 
on which they grow, and produging clusters| ules. It is indeed a fortunate circumstance 
of little jointed stalks bearing oval-shaped | that they refuse to grow generally except in 
fruit. A lovelier spectacle than these moulds | stagnant, ill-drained places, and under pecu- 
present under a microscope it is impossible to| liar conditions of warmth and moisture; for 
conceive. No language can give an ade-| otherwise if, quick with life as they are, they 
quate idea of the forests of crystalline vege-| were to germinate wherever they alighted, 
tation, with their transparent trunks and|the fig-tree would not blossom, and there 
their wildering mazes of exquisite flowers and | would be no fruit in the vines, the labor of 
bead-like fruit, growing in snowy purity on a|the olive would fail, and the fields. would 
fragment of potato-leaf or a small bit of de-| yield no meat. 
cayed grape-skin. One can gaze at them un-| Solemn thoughts in the summer season 
weariedly for hours, marvelling at the inex-|arise in my mind, as I go out, like Isaac, to 
haustible fulness of glory which God must| meditate in the fields at eventide. I see a 
possess, when He can afford to lavish so|rich table preparing for a hungry world in 
much of it on objects so mean and insignifi-| the presence of innumerable enemies. I see 
cant. Beauty such as theirs—beauty nowise|Ormuzd and Ahriman—the powers of light 
essential to the performance of theif functions|and darkness—contending for the harvest ; 
—is surely the stamp of God upon all the|the sunshine and the breeze quickening and 
works of His hands, by which we recognise | ripening it, and baleful parasites lying in 
their excellency and perfection. wait under the shadow of the dark cloud to 
All these blights and mildews on the corn-| convert its milk into poison. I seem to see, 
crops and the green-crops may well be called | in every dark head of smut and bunt among 
by God, “My great army.” Individually ' the corn, the vision of the black horse of the 
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third seal, and its rider, holding the balances 
in his hand, proclaiming, “A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures of 
barley for a penny.” It appears to me that 
God’s design in allowing these black fungoid 
ears to spring up year after year among the 
heulthy crop, is just to show us the “ hidings 
of His power ;” to show us how easily, if it so 
pleased Him, He could let loose these de- 
structive agencies to break the staff of bread 
and cover the land with desolation and woe. 
And when I find that, as the season advances, 
these ominous heralds of famine disappear, 
and the golden harvest fills, in all the beauty 
and fulness of its promise, the emerald cup of 
the hills, I seem to hear the voice of the 
Merciful One, in the midst of the four living 
creaturessymbolical of creation, restraining the 
ravages of the black horse, and saying to its 
blasting and mildew, “See that ye hurt not 
the oil and the wine.” The destroying angel, 
whose waft is famine, the tremor of whose 

lume is death, folds his wings and stays his 
aA now, as of yore, by the threshing-floor 
of Araunah, And there, where the plague 
has been stayed and the shadow of famine 
dispersed, let us rear an altar ; and, besought 
by the mercies of God, dedicate the threshing 
instruments and the first-fruits, and yield our- 
selves a living sacrifice unto the great Hus- 
bandman. And thus we shall fear no blast- 
ing or mildew; bread shall be given to us; 
goodness and mercy will follow us all the 
days of our life; aud we shall at last rejoice 
in the great harvest-home of heaven, and 
shall hunger no more, for the Lamb that is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed us, 


















Why is a man less durable than the works 
of his hands? Because this is not the place 
of his rest.— Wm. Penn. 


THE RIVER—THE RIVER! 

[Baker, in his “ Nile Tributaries of Abys- 
sinia,” describes his route along the dry bed 
of the Atbara—dry except occasional pools, 
one of which especially was densely populated 
by fish, turtles and hippopotami. The follow- 
ing passage describes an interesting phenome- 
non. | 

Tired with the heat, I trudged homeward 
over the hot and fatiguing sand of the river’s 
bed. The cool night arrived, and at about 
half-past eight I was lying half asleep upon 
my bed by the margin of the river, when I 
fancied that I heard a rumbling like distant 
thunder: I had not heard such a sound for 
months, but a low uninterrupted roll appeared 
to increase in volume, although far distant. 
Hardly had I raised my head to listen more 
attentively, when a confusion of voices arose 
from the Arabs’ camp, with a sound of many 
feet, and in a few minutes they rushed into 






























my camp, shoutin ’ 
ness, “El Bahr! El Bahr!” (the river! the 


river!) 
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to my men in the dark- 


We were up in an instant, and my inter- 


preter, Mahomet, in a state of intense con- 
fusion, explained that the river was coming 
down, and that the supposed distant thunder 
was the roar of approaching water. 


Many of the people were asleep on the clean 


sand on the river's bed; these were quickly 
awakened by the Arabs, who rushed down 
the steep bank to save the skulls of my two 
hippo 
ly had they descended, when the sound of the 
river in the darkness beneath told us that the 
water had arrived, and the men, dripping 
with wet, had just sufficient time to drag their 
heavy burdens up the bank. 


tami that were exposed to dry. Hard- 


All was darkness and confusion; everybody 


was talking and no one listening, but the 
great event had occurred; the river had ar- 
rived “like a thief in the night.” 
morning of the 24th June, I stood on the 
banks of the noble Atbara river, at the break 
of day. The wonder of the desert !—yesterday 
there was a barren sheet of glaring sand, with 
a fringe of withered bush and trees upon its 
borders, that cut the yellow expanse of desert. 
For days we had journeyed along the ex- 
hausted bed: all Nature, even in Nature’s 
poverty, was most poor: no bush could boast 
a leaf; no tree could throw a shade; crisp 
gums crackled upon the stems of the mimosas, 
the sap dried upon the burst bark, sprung 


On the 


with the withering heat of the simoom. In 


one night there was a mysterious change— 
wonders of the mighty Nile!—an army of 


water was hastening to the wasted river: there 
was no drop of rain, no thunder-cloud on the 
horizon to give hope, all had been dry and 
sultry; dust and desolation yesterday, to-day 
a magnificent stream, some 500 yards in width 
and from fifteen to twenty feet in depth, flowed 
through the dreary desert! Bamboos and 
reeds, with trash of all kinds, were hurried 
along the muddy waters. Where were all 
the crowded inhabitants of the pool? The 
prison doors were broken, the prisoners were 
released, and rejoiced in the mighty stream 
of the Atbara. 

The 24th June, 1861, was a memorable day. 
Although this was actually the beginning of 
my work, I felt that by the experience of this 
night I had obtained a clue to one portion of 
the Nile mystery, and that, as “ coming events 
cast their shadows before them,” this sudden 
creation of a river was but the shadow of the 
great cause. 

The rains were pouring in Abyssinia! these 
were sources of the Nile! 


Barriem.—That which washeth the soul as 
water doth the body.— Calvin, 
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FRIENDS’ 
CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


A DROP OF WATER. 

What is the smallest house to live in? Do 
you say, A drop of water? Yet millions of 
iving creatures: live in a drop of water. 
What mites they must be! Yes, mere atoms 
—a thousandth or twenty thousandth part of 
an inch in size; and such queer shapes! 
They look like bottles, funnels, fruit, wheels, 
crabs, serpents, eels, worms, Some are soft, 
like leeches ; others have a hard, flinty shell. 
They are of all colors, green, red, yellow, and 
no color at all. The green scum you see on 
stagnant water is formed of them. Some 
emit light like a glowworm. A ship sailing 
on the ocean at night often seems to leave a 
trail of light behind her in the waters. It is 
caused by millions and millions of these lit- 
tle creatures. They are called in-fu-so-ri-a. 
Not a drop of water from the ocean, not a 
drop from the clearest spring, pool, or running 
brook, but has millions of them in it. You 
cannot see them with the naked eye, only by 
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The plain, peaceful farmer it summoned to labor, 
And promised his fields an abundance should 
bear ; 
It bade waving shades o’er the meeting house 
gather, 
As he worshipped the Lord in simplicity there. 
But see, marching North with the Sun in the Spring- 
time, 
What flashes and glances on hills far away, 
As line after line, until lost in the distance, 

Gleams through the dust of the marching array? 
And look, how to meet them the foe is advancing! 
The peaceful and helpless lie just in their way. 

Ah! who in the terrible conflict can save them, 
When Red shall be dyed both the ‘‘ Blue’’ and 
the ‘* Grey ?”’ 

The cannon’s dread boom, and the musketry’s rattle, 
The whiz of the bullet, the scream of the shell, 
Shall pierce the dense, sulphurous gloom of the 

battle, 
And the horror-filled breeze of Death’s revel 
shall tell. 
But God in his mercy averts the dread ruin ;— 
The sweet command “ Peace!” is forth given 
once more : 
And the warriors are scattered to peaceful vocations, 
And buried, the deadliest weapons of war. 


The bombshell, once dreaded as Death’s chosen 

























a microscope. They have horns, claws, bris- angel, 
tles, oars, paddles, and move swiftly about, as| Now swings on the gate of that meeting-house 
if time was short and there was a plenty to yard, 


And the ban-dog of War, tamed his ravenous fury, 
At the temple of Peace ever keeps his true guard. 
O thus may each sword toa ploughshare be beaten ! 
O thus be each spear to a pruning hook turned ! 
And Passion give place in the hearts of the people, 
Till Love reign supreme where fierce Hatred hath 
burned. 
Baltimore, 9th mo. 1, 1868. J. 


do. So there is; and they do their part. 

Deposits of the shelly in-fu-so-ri-a form the 
fine sand which is used in making the beauti- 
ful porcelain ware. The famous pyramids of 
Egypt are built of them; for what is lime- 
stone but the dead bodies of these little crea- 
tures? Charleston, in South Carolina, is 
built on a bed of them ; and they are at work 
all along the coast, filling up the harbors and 
forming shoals. 

What pains God takes in making even the 
smallest things. Nothing is too small for his 
care and notice. Nothing is too small to be 
of use in his wide kingdom. Some of his 
greatest works are done by the power of lit- 
tles. Let nobody despise little folks; no, no. 
—Child’s Paper. 


—_—— oo 








The washing away of sin is a solemn reality, 
and no ceremonial representation ; to be per- 
formed by the Holy Spirit, and not by man 
himself.— Dr. Halley. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENcE.—European advices to the 
7th inst. have been received. 

Great Brirain.—The prospect of the elections for 
the new Parliament, although the old one had not 
been formally dissolved, was exciting much interest 
throughout the country. All the most prominent 
members of the present House of Commons are 
candidates for re-election, and comparatively few 
new names have been brought forward. W. E. 
Gladstone, who is generally acknowledged as the 
leader of the Liberal party in that body, in a speech 
at St. Helens, on the 6th ult., announced as the 
issues for which they should contend, the abolition 
of the Irish Church establishment; further Parlia- 
mentary reform, by a redistribution of seats in the 
House of Commons, and an elective franchise free 
from some of the restrictions of the new Reform 
act; and a stricter economy in the public expendi- 
tures. The Tories profess to plant themselves on 
the ‘‘ Constitution,’ and declare the Liberal policy 
with respect to the Irish Church to be dangerous 
not only to the Church establishment in England, 
but also to the State and the Crown. John Bright 
has published an address to the electors of Birming- 
ham, anuvouncing himself as a candidate for re- 
election, and explaining his views. 

A vessel called the Bermuda, said to be the 





A WORD FOR BOYS. 

Truth is one of the rarest gems. Many a 
youth has been lost to society by allowing it 
to tarnish, and foolishly throwing it away. 

If this gem still shines in your bosom, suf- 
fer nothing to displace or dim its lustre.— 
Exchange. 











WAR-FIENDS IN CHAINS, 


‘¢ Swinging to the chains at the yard gates of the 
Meeting-House at Springfield, North Carolina, are 
two large minnie shells, left near the spot by the 
Confederate army at the time of the surrender.’’ 

F. T. Kine, 
Brightly the sunshine beamed on the hillsides, 

And slept in the lap of the valleys so green ; 

It searched the arched aisles of the leaf-budding 
forest, 
To kiss the sweet Spring-flowers hiding between. 
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largest structure for floating in the world, was suc- 
ceasfully launched at London on the 4th inst. 

Reverdy Johnson, the new American Minister, 
had made two speeches at Sheffield, one at the 
annual feast of the cutlers, the other in reply to an 
address from the city authorities. Both were of a 
friendly character, and appeared to give satisfaction. 

The Times and some other leading journals have 
been commenting on the treaty recently concluded 
between the United States and China, through the 
embassy now visiting America. The Times asserts 
that England, having larger commerce and more 
friendly relations with China than any other power, 
is the proper medium for China to employ in revis- 
ing her treaties with other nations, but that this 
treaty aims to restore the old exclusive policy ; that 
China obtains no concession from the United 
States, but the latter gains a monopoly of railway 
and telegraph improvement; and that the whole 
idea of the mission is manifestly of foreign inspira- 
tion. The Standard, on the other hand, speaks 
favorably and candidly of the treaty, as an indica- 
tion that the Chinese are preparing for an advance, 
by ‘‘opening windows in the great wall which separ- 
ates the Celestial empire from Western civilization.”’ 

The wheat crop in England has been harvested, 
and is represented as very good; but recent ac- 
counts indicate the probability of a serious de- 
ficiency in the potato crop. The drought of the 
first two months of the summer checked the growth, 
and prematurely ripened the tubers, and the copious 
rains of last month have in many instances caused 
a secord growth and the formation of new and small 
potatoes, which are not likely to attain any con- 
siderable size, while the quality of the old ones can 
scarcely fail to be injured. Most of the root and 
green crops, for feeding cattle and sheep, are very 
poor. 


The coroner’s inquest on the victims of the rail- 
road collision at Abergele, Wales, brought in a 
verdict of manslaughter against two brakesmen on 
the goods train for criminal negligence. 


InELAND.—A serious potato riot occurred at Cork 
on the 3d. The people assembled in the streets in 
great numbers, and for a time were very boisterous. 
Troops were called out, and made a charge on about 
3000 rioters, dispersing them at the point of the 
bayonet. Several incendiary fires took place on the 
same day, causing quite heavy damage to property. 


France.—The official and semi-official journals, 
and public functionaries, frequently reiterate their 
assurances of the continuance of peace. The Moni- 
teur asserts that the number of men on leave of 
absence from the French army was never greater 
than at present. 

The subscription for shares in the French Atlantic 
cable has closed, with complete success. 

Prossia.—By orders from the War Office, reeruit- 
ing for the army has been postponed for three 
months. 

Advices have been received in Berlin that the 
ship Germania, of the Arctic exploring expedition, 
had been spoken in lat. 80° 30’ N., long. 5° E. ; all 
on board well. This position is northwest from 
Spitzbergen. 

Avustria.—The Prime Minister, Von Beust, at a 
farmers’ feast in Vienna, on the 4th, made a pacific 
and reassuring speech, declaring that the develop- 
ment of liberal principles was the aim of the State, 
and that the prospects for the future of Austria and 
Europe were eminently peaceful. 

Iraty.—The Italian government is increasing the 
number of military posts on the frontiers of the 
Papal States. 


PortucaL.—A prospectus of a new telegraphic 
line to connect Portugal with the United States has 
been issued under the title of the ‘‘ People’s Cable.”’ 


Swirzertanp.—C. F. Schonbein, a distinguished 
Swiss chemist, the discoverer of ozone and antozone, 
and the inventor of gun-cotton, died on the 4th at 
Baden Baden. 


Russta.—The Governor of Eastern Siberia is to 
hold a conference soon with representatives sent 
specially by the Chinese government to settle the 
disputed boundaries between Siberia and China. 

The Bishop of Platozk some time since received an 
order to send a delegate to the Catholic Synod then 
about to convene under the Emperor’s direction. 
The Bishop refused, and has been banished to Sibe- 
ria for the refusal. 


CanaDA.—An important suit, bearing upon the 
question of the legal status of the late ‘‘Southern 
Confederacy’’ as a belligerent, has been decided in 
the Canada Chancery Court at Toronto. A quanti- 
ty of postage stamps, to the amount of $12,000, 
captured in 1864 by the rebel cruiser Florida, 
had been sold to a person in Liverpool, Eng., who 
sent them to Toronto for sale. The government of 
the United States obtained an injunction against the 
sale, and the result was this suit. The defence 
claimed that the capture was lawful; but even if 
not, the sale was made in open market, to innocent 
purchasers. Caleb Cushing, counsel for our govern- 
ment, argued that the captors, being rebels, could 
not roam the high seas, and having captured the 
property of their legal sovereign, take it into any 
Admiralty Court as a prize of war, but that their 
act was mere piracy. The Court sustained him, 
and decided that the title to that class of property 
is still vested in the United States. The case is im- 
portant as a precedent, since many others involv- 
ing the same questions are pending in Europe. 


Domestic.—The Senate of Georgia has passed a 
bill for the relief of debtors, and the adjustment of 
debts on the principles of equity. The House, on 
the 2d inst., passed a resolution declaring all colored 
members ineligible, thus expelling 25 members. It 
next day passed a resolution to pay the expelled 
members $9 per day to the time of expulsion, and 
mileage one way; also one declaring the persons 
having the next highest number of votes to those 
expelled, to be members in their stead, if not con- 
stitutionally ineligible. 

The Governor of Alabama has issued a proclama- 
tion convening the Legislature on the 16th inst., for 
the purpose of passing a registry law. 

In Conway, Lafayette and Chittenden counties, 
Arkansas, the ill feeling against the colored people 
and Unionists which has$for some time been more 
or less strongly manifested, has lately broken out 
into open resistance to law. In the first named 
county, a white man having been accused by a 
colored person before a justice, a warrant was 
issued for his arrest, but was not served; but his 
friends assembled, made many threats, and finally 
broke up the court. Afterward they undertook to 
disarm the negroes ; the latter determined to resist, 
and waiting in ambush, fired on their intended 
assailants, but were at last driven off. Subsequent- 
ly, in the vicinity of Lewisburg, a band of 300 or 
400 men drove the Union men, white and black, to 
the woods. In other parts of the State, somewhat 
similar proceedings have taken place, and the 
Governor issued a proclamation warning the insur- 
gents to cease resistance to the laws. In several 
other sections of the South, much violence and a 
bitter animosity against negroes and Northern men 
are reported. 


